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“If he burst in upon me, it seemed as if there was nothing for me to do, but to strike him to the ground,”—p, 5L. 
TO BE FOUND OUT.—A MONOLOGUE. 
BY WILLIAM DUTHIF, AUTHOR OF “A TRAMP’S WALLET.” 


HAVE felt very ill to day; sick and out of| yet. I thought he had discovered all. I tried to 
sorts. I’m afraid this cannot go on. I had hide myself from him; but he found me out at 
horrible dreams last night in the little time I| every turn. At last he caught me in the very act, 


did sleep, and they don’t seem to have left me| and then I awoke. 
VOL. III. 198 
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I wonder what he would do with me, if he did 
find me out? He could ruin me if he liked, and I 
ain afraid he would. He is a stern, hard man in 
his anger, and would go any lengths to punish me. 

But why should he find me out? I have taken 
every precaution against discovery; the books 
are correct to a cipher. It will take a cleverer 
man than he is to find out any mistake there; and 
where else is he to look? It is very weak of me to 
let myself be tormented by these childish fears. 
I ought to enjoy myself with the money, and not 
worry myself at every breath of wind, or stray 
suspicion. I will enjoy myself too! I did enjoy 
myself last night. I was all right till I came 
home, and then I got an idea into my head that 
some one had been trying to open my desk. The 
lock-plate was loose, that’s certain; but I know 
one screw was out before, and I might have 
loosened it myself, when I pulled the key out last 
night. Iwas in a great hurry, I know; and the 
key caught on the edge of the plate. But even if 
he had opened it, what then? What was: there 
to find? There was Louisa’s letter, by-the-bye,.I 
forgot that: I shouldn’t like him to have seen 
that. It might have set him inquiring... He 
would wonder who she was,.and.smight have 
suspected the worst. What a,fool I was.to leave 
it there; but I was in such a hurry to. get, away 
that I forgot it, till we were talking together, and 
then it was too late. If he once got an)inkling of 
who she was, I think he would discharge,me at 
once, and then it must come out; huted: don’t; 
believe it. It is only my own stupid fancies;.and 
I should never think of such things, onlyithas,I 
am so queer, and out of sorts:this morning,./.\:is 

I wish I had not smoked that last cigar.) Twas 


all right till then, and the seda and. brandy.did. 


me no good. I took too much; that,is;the. fact 
of it. The room was so hot, and Lonita:would 
make me stay, when my head. was all,of.a,swim 
already, so that, it’s no, wonder I. was.upset; I 
shall know better another time. Lamyso easily 
led away, that’s it. I must have more resolution; 
I will too.. They won’t catch mein that way 
again; I’ll do what I like, in spite of everybody— 
even Louisa. 

I wonder how much I’ve had altogether? I’ve 
never counted it up; it wasn’t worth while: I 
could if I liked, but what would be the use? It’s 
gone now; I have not kept it long, that’s one thing, 
If anybody had ever been cunning enough to 
mark the money, it wouldn’t have helped them 
much, for I spent it almost as I got it. How 
much money have I left now? —three—five—seven- 
and-ninepence: is that ali? Surely I must have 
lost some, or been robbed of it. I shouldn’t 
wonder if that, rascal, Byers, had stolen a sove- 
reign out of my pocket, He was close by me at 
supper-time, and he did change a sovereign. 





Where would he get a sovereign, I wonder? He 
saw me change a five-pound note, and he looked 
as hungry at it, as if he never saw such a thing in 
his life before. I don’t suppose he ever did—of 
his own. The rascal! if I found him picking 
my pocket, I’d strangle him! 

That’s the worst of those places. You come in 
with such a queer lot; I don’t think I'll go there 
again—it aint respectable. I'll tell Louisa so the 
next time. I must have a serious talk with her; 
I wasn’t quite pleased with her last night. Byers 
took upon himself to be quite familiar, and she 
ought to have resented it; but she did not: I 
won’t have it. That was one of the things which 
upset me last night. 

I wonder how much I have had, though. It 
must be a hundred or two; I have not thought 
about it lately, but have just taken what I wanted. 
Iam afraid I am getting too careless. I recollect 
when I took the first shilling that I was in a 
tremble all day. It was only a shilling over in 
the petty cash, and there was no great harm in it; 
but I felt myself grow hot and cold, all in a breath, 
every time master came near me. But I know 
better now! I take a pound now, where I took a 
shilling once, and think nothing of it. What is 
theuse? If Iam to make myself miserable over it, 
why dol take it? If the money won’t make me 
happier than I was, I had better be without it. 
Besides, it’s all nonsense ; he won’t.find me out. 

The only thing is, that perhaps he will begin to 
miss it atJast. So much profitmade, he will say ; 
and: yet: only so much to the good.,, Then he will 
wonder how that is,.and look at the books. Well! 
I’mready for him there; , The books are all right, 
but—ahy,.well! .what is the use,of bothering about 
it P.a[iévthe books are alliright, what more can he 
want?) Phe profit: hasn}t been made, and is not 
there, and there’san,end ofsit; and if he goes 
unldécking: my desk in«my absence, and ferreting 
about: for» what he can: find, it’s very dishonest 
of him, that’s all I've got to say. He ought to be 
ashamed.of, himself, to turn spy in that way. And 
even if he did see that letter, it’s no great harm. 
He must expect that a young fellow like me must 
have some female acquaintances. And where’s 
the harm in it? I hope he did not see the letter 
though, for all that; and I don’t believe he did. 

I wish I did not feel so miserable. I think a 
little brandy would do me good. There’s some in 
master’s room, if I could only get at it. I’m not 
afraid to go, not I; but I have not forgotten that 
last affair. I think I shall never forget that—it 
gave me such a shock. What a stupid affair it 
was, after all! I did nothing wrong—then. I 
could have done just as well without the cheque- 
book; but I must needs be so nice about the 
signature, and thought there was a cheque drawn 
and signed, but not filled up. And there was not. 
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I might’ just as well have remained in the office. 
I had everything there I wanted, and his hand- 
writing, in a thousand shapes, before me. Then 
‘what made me lock the door? There was the 
mischief. If I had not done that, and he had 
found me in the room, I could have made an 
excuse about having come in search of him, for 
some business matter, and I should have escaped 
that dreadful fright. Although it all came to 
nothing, it makes me shudder even now to think 
of it. 

I was so busy looking over the papers that I 
did not hear him coming: in fact, I thought him 
away at the other end of the town; when all at 
once I heard the handle of the door turn, and at 
the sound I dropped the cheque-book, as if I 
had been shot. I stood listening with my hair 
bristling up with a cold creeping, and I could 
hear my heart beat as distinctly as ever I heard 
anything in my life. I was caught in my own trap. 
Then I heard master turn the handle again in 
his sharp, angry way, and I knew that he tried 
to look through the keyhole. 

“The key is in the lock!” I heard him say, 
with an exclamation of surprise and impatience. 

I got a little cooler after that, and wondered 
what I should do. I thought of the window: 
could I not creep out, and drop into the yard? 
No! it was too deep; and if I got down without 
breaking my neck, I should have to come through 
the kitchen, to get up-stairs to my room. No! I 
must stand and face it, however it might end. 
Then I heard him push and wrench at the door, as 
if he would tear it open. 

“Some one must be inside,” he said; “a thief 
I do believe. The door could never lock itself.” 

I knew then that Mrs. Syms, the housekeeper, 
was by, for I heard her half scream at his talk 
about a thief. 

“Are you sure, sir, you did not lock the door 
yourself,” she said, in quite a tremulous voice, 
“and have laid the key down somewhere ?” 

“ Ridiculous nonsense!” cried he, quite in a 
passion; “I never do such things. Besides, it’s 
locked from the other side. It must be broken 
open.” 

“Oh, don’t, sir!” cried Mrs. Syms, quite 
frightened. “ Suppose it should be a thief, and he 
should spring out upon you, and kill you!” 

“Tl risk that,” cried master, in his high, re- 
solute way, and made a drive at the door. But it 
was very strong, and did not yield in the least. 

What should [ do when he broke in, which he 
was sure to do, sooner or later? I had not thought 
of it before, and, God forgive me, if I thought of it 
now! But it was Mrs. Syms put it into my head. 
When she said, “Spring out upon you and kill 
you,” the resolution came to me at once, and I 
crept to the fireplace, and took the bright steel 








poker in my hand. I did not want—I did not 
mean to kill him; but if he burst in upon me, it 
seemed as if there was nothing for me to do, but 
to strike him to the ground with the weapon I 
had taken in my hand. I crept softly to the door 
—I don’t know why I crept, unless it was that 
I still hoped it might pass over, and I might 
escape undetected ; but I crept softly to the door, 
and stood behind it waiting for him to come in. 

“TI do think it’s all a mistake, sir!” said Mrs. 
Syms, “for I can’t hear a breath inside.” 

“We'll soon see that,” said master, fuming and 
wrenching at the handle. “Get me the large 
hammer.” 

I heard the housekeeper’s feet pattering along 
the passage, and then it seemed to me as if I and 
master stood face to face, although the closed door 
was still between us. A few minutes more, 
perhaps, and he would be in upon me—and then! 
I know what I meant to do; but it did not seem 
to me like murder. Arid yet it was murder I was 
bent upon; for so sure as he had opened the door 
should I have struck him down, if it had been his 
death-blow. Thank God, I was spared that crime! 
I say, thank God! but sometimes I feel as if my 
hand was red with blood already, for, of a verity, I 
meant to do it! 

As I stood silently watching for the awful 
moment, which I felt must come, I heard master 
muttering to himself in angry ejaculations at Mrs. 
Syms’s delay. At least five minutes had passed, 
and yet she did not come. 

“I must go and fetch it myself, I suppose,” 
burst out my master, at length. And then I 
heard him run down the passage. 

I was delivered! I never knew how swiftly, 
and how softly I could move. In a thought my 
weapon was put back in its place, the door silently 
unlocked, and I speeding like the wind towards 
the office. I thought I should have fainted, as I 
sat once more at my desk, with my head in my 
hands. I felt half choked, and my heart beat 
against my side like a hammer. But I got over it 
after a little—before he came in—and joined in the 
search for the thief, who had locked himself in 
master’s room. I shall never forget the fright, and 
I remember I was very grateful for my escape, 
and thanked God for it in my room at night. 

I sometimes wish I had taken warning, and left 
off—but what’s the use of thinking about it? I’ve 
gone on taking more than ever: and I’m not 
found out yet. Not yet, no, not yet! I wonder 
whether he did look into my desk yesterday. 
Perhaps he is watching me now—I mean, perhaps 
he has set a watch upon me, and will pounce down 
upon me all at once. I feel. very miserable. I 
wish I could go back; but that can’t be. What's 
done, can’t be undone; but, oh, save me from 
being found out! 
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There’s the church-bell going. I had almost 
forgotten this was Sunday. I won’t go te church 
—to-day; I'll go next Sunday—perhaps. Why 
should I go? I know all they will say, and that 
won’t do me any good. I don’t feel in the humour 
to go to church: I wen’t be a hypocrite this 
Sunday, at any rate. Perhaps I shall feel better 
next Sunday ; but I don’t want to be preached at 
to-day, and the parson always seems to preach at 
me. I mustn’t stay away altogether, though: I 
should be suspected. I wonder whether he does 
suspect me. Perhaps he has found out something 
—knows where I was last night—has taken the 
number of that note. Ha! I never thought of 
that. What should I do if it came to the last, 
and I was found out! 

They seem very busy in this house—moving 
about. They are usually very quiet—Sunday 
morning, too. I’m surprised at them. Talking 





and whispering on the stairs like that, they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. I wonder whe it 
is. I shall give them notice, if they don’t mind 

how they behave themselves. It disturbs me. 

I do believe there are some people stopping on 
the landing right opposite my door. I hear them 
shuffling about. Like their impudence! 

I must see who they are. They little think I 
have got a loophole here! Twomen. Not police- 
men, surely! They are so near the door that I 
cannot make them out. There is another man 
coming up the stairs. I know him! I have seen 
his face somewhere. I know him well, but cannot 
for the life of me remember who he is. Who can 
he be? Heavens! I remember! He is the clerk 
at the bank! I changed the last note with him! 
He has come to identify me, and these men are 
policemen! I shall fall! God help me! I am 
found out! 








JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH.—I. 
A SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE REV. J. C. RYLE, B.A., VICAR OF STRADBROKE. 


** Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law: for by the works of the law 


shall no flesh be justified.” —Gal. ii. 16. 


‘HE text which heads this paper con- 
4”, tains a very old subject,—“ justifica- 
im tion by faith, without the deeds of the 
7! law.” Old as it is, I trust you are 
not weary of it. Be sure it is one 
that you can never know too well. We shall all 
find out that, when we come to our deathbeds. 

Old, in one sense, the subject must be, of 
necessity: it was born immediately after the Fall, 
when the way of salvation was first revealed to 
Adam. The first saint that ever entered para- 
dise was, doubtless, justified by faith in the blood 
of a Redeemer, and not by his own works. 

New, in a certain sense, the subject will always 
be as long as the world stands. Naturally, we 
have no knowledge of it. Acquaintance with it 
is not hereditary. Even in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, each man that would be saved must learn 
the lesson for himself. He that would be saved 
must begin by learning “justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the Jaw.” 

Whether old or new, the subject must always 
be of incalculable importance. The prosperity of 
churches, the success of the Christian ministry, 
the salvation of men’s souls, the life of missions, 
are all inseparably connected with it. They have 





been, they are, they will be, until the archangel’s 
trumpet shall sound, and Christ shall come again. 
The passage of Scripture which immediately 





precedes my text is of itself sufficiently remark- 
able. It records a fact nowhere else mentioned 
in God’s Word—the fact that on a certain 
occasion one inspired apostle found it necessary 
to oppose another in defence of justification by 
faith. It tells us how St. Paul withstood even 
St. Peter, at Antioch, because “he was to be 
blamed,” and “walked not uprightly according 
to the truth of the Gospel.” It contains the 
language which St. Paul addressed to his erring 
brother, and of which the text before us, I believe, 
forms a part. But these are things I cannot dwell 
upon now. I purposely confine myself to the 
matter lying within the words of the text. I 
therefore propose to bring together all I have to 
say under two heads. First, I will state the doc- 
trine which the text contains; and secondly, I will 
point out the practical lessons which the subject 
ought to teach us in the present day. 

I. I have first to state the doctrine which the text 
contains. In the whole range of Scripture there 
is, perhaps, no passage in which justification is 
so fully set forth as it is here. It is placed before 
us in every way and manner with a peculiar 
emphasis. Once it is put forward as an abstract 
truth: “Knowing that man (@@pw7og) is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith 
of Jesus Christ.” Once it is put forward as a 
piece of Paul’s experience “We have believed 
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on Jesus Christ, that we might be justified by 
the faith of Christ, and not by the deeds of the 
law.’—We have the negative side: “a man is 
not justified by works.”"—We have the positive 
side: ‘a man is justified by faith.”—Three times 
we have the word “justified;” three times we 
are told that justification is “not by works;” 
twice we are told that justification is “by faith.” 
Let us examine these expressions, so often and 
so emphatically reiterated, and make sure that 
we know what the apostle meant when he used 
them. 

To begin with, what did St. Paul mean when 
he spoke of “being justified?” He meant being 
accounted righteous before God, and clear from all 
guilt of sin; being reckoned innocent and free 
from all liability to condemnation. It is not the 
being made righteous, but the being accounted 
righteous! For ever let us remember, and firmly 
grasp that great distinction. To be made right- 
eous is one thing: that is sanctification, a thing 
always imperfect, because wrought within us. To 
be accounted righteous is another thing: that is 
justification, a thing perfect and complete, because 
dependent on something wrought without us. 
Not that justification and sanctification can ever 
be separate. No, indeed! the man that is justi- 
fied will always be a man sanctified. But still 
they are two distinct things, and to confound them 
is a most dangerous mistake, and most unsound 
theology. 

To be justified, we must ever remember, is a 
most full and rich privilege. It is far more than 
to be pardoned and acquitted. He that confines 
justification to that idea, in my humble judgment, 
takes a low view of a Christian’s privileges. To 
be pardoned, is to be let off and spared, either 
because the judge is merciful and relaxes the 
law’s strict demands, or because there is a lack of 
evidence, and the offence is not proven. To be 
justified, is to be pronounced perfectly righteous 
and free from all spot of blame, and dealt with 
as one completely innocent. The man merely par- 
doned, escapes punishment, and has good cause 
to be thankful; but the man who is justified, is 
one who leaves the court without a stain on his 
character ; his sins are said, in Scripture language, 
to be searched for and not found, blotted out, 
wiped away, cast into the depths of the sea, cast 
behind God’s back, remembered no more. The 
pardoned man is the prodigal son allowed to come 
back to his father’s house, and kindly received; 
but the justified man is the same prodigal with 
the best robe on his back, the ring on his hand, 
the shoes on his feet, and all around rejoicing 
over him. 

What did St. Paul mean when he said that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law? He 
meant that a man is not counted righteous before 





God on account of any work or doing of his own, 
in obedience to any law or rule of life. There is 
nothing whatever that man can do that can make 
him worthy to be reckoned innocent before God. 
Neither by goodness nor morality, neither by 
asceticism nor self-denial, neither by praying nor 
by Bible-reading, neither by church-going nor 
by sacrament-receiving, can any one be justified 
before God. Before men, these things may justify 
him, and pass muster well: they cannot justify 
him before God. 

The reason of this assertion is plain and 
obvious: God is perfect, while man is most im- 
perfect, sinful, and corrupt. The best things that 
man can do are weak, and poor, and corrupt, and 
defiled, when weighed in the balance of God’s 
sanctuary. The eyes of an all-holy God see count- 
less defects in everything that man does. The 
very best works of the holiest saint are either 
wrong in the motive, or faulty in the execution. 
As evidences of his heart’s bias and inward de- 
sires they are, undoubtedly, of value; as grounds 
for claiming heaven, and as a title to eternal 
life, they are utterly worthless. He that rests 
on them will find in the day of need that he 
is like one who has built a house upon sand, or 
in a storm has taken refuge in a house without 
a roof. 

But what did St. Paul mean when he spoke of 
being justified by the faith of Jesus Christ? He 
meant that we are accounted righteous before God 
only for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
his finished work, throngh faith, as an instrument 
laying hold on him. The work that Jesus Christ 
did for us as our substitute, both in his life and 
death, and the righteousness which he brought in, 
as our Head and Redeemer, are the sole grounds 
on which God reckons us clear from the guilt 
of sin; and faith, simple faith alone, gives us an 
interest in that work of Christ, and so justifies 
us. In a word, when a man believes with his 
heart on Christ crucified as his Saviour, and takes 
Christ for his righteousness, he is said to be 
justified by faith. 

I trust I need hardly remind you that this 
justifying faith is not a mere act of the intellect. 
No! it is the trust and confidence of a willing 
beart. To tell a man that, if he believes the 
historical fact that Christ died for sinners, he has 
saving faith, is, in my eyes, telling him to be 
content with the faith of devils. 

I trust, again, that I need hardly remind you 
that there is nothing whatever meritorious or 
deserving about this justifying faith. A man, in 
fact, is not justified by the act of believing, but by 
Christ believed; just as a wound is not really 
healed by putting on a plaister, but by the plaister 
put on. Like every other act of man’s heart, even 
the faith of God’s elect is imperfect; but, seeing 
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that it is the medium by which the soul lays hold 
on Christ, receives Christ, is joined to Christ, 
derives benefit from Christ, it may be said to 
justify, as the medium and instrument by which 
we receive justification. 

I dare not dwell longer on this point. I know 
that I am only bringing before you ancient things ; 
but, ancient as they are, it is good on certain 
occasions to pass them in review. If there is any 
doctrine in Christian theology that we can never 
know too well, it is this doctrine of justification by 
faith, without the deeds of the law. 

This is the doctrine which the Church of Eng- 
land has pointed out for special note and comment 
in her ‘Thirty-nine Articles. Not content with a 
clear definition of it in the eleventh article, our 
Reformers go out of the way to make the emphatic 
comment, “It is a most wholesome doctrine, and 
very full of comfort.” 

This is the doctrine that turned the world upside 
down in the days of the primitive Church. Had 
the apostles gone forth to preach nothing more 
than the necessity of an inward righteousness, and 
the value of self-denial, asceticism, and ordinances, 
they would have gone forth in vain. But the lever 
by which they shook men’s minds was the new 
truth of justification by the meritorious work and 
death of another, made our own by simply believing. 

This is the doctrine that won the Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. If Luther 
and his companions had been content with as- 
saulting outward abuses, they would have lived 
and laboured in vain. But the mainspring of 
their success was their bringing up into daylight, 





This is the doctrine that revived English 
Christianity a hundred years ago. No man can 
pretend to say that Whitefield, and Wesley, and 
Romaine, and Berridge, and Venn were men of 
vast literary attainments and deep reading. In 
fact, they had no time for much study of any 
book but the Bible. But their power and in- 
fluence arose from the fact that they proclaimed 
justification by faith, without the deeds of the law. 

This is the doctrine that gives success to our 
missionaries in heathen lands, if they have any, 
in the present day.- Millions would hear them 
unmoved, if they could only tell of Christ within 
us, and the need of an inward righteousness. But 
the truth which gives the victory is the good 
news of a full and complete salvation, wrought out 
for us by the Son of God as our substitute, and 
made our own freely in the moment that we 
believe. 

Oh! how exactly the doctrine suits the wants of 
human nature! What poor creatures the best of 
us are at our very best! What countless things 
we leave undone that we ought to do, and do that 
we ought not to do! How immense the comfort 
of knowing that, not our work, but Christ’s work— 
not our righteousness, but Christ’s righteousness 
—not self, in any sense or shape, but Christ, is 
the foundation on which we are bid to rest, and 
that Christ with all his benefits is ours if we only 
believe. One reason, I strongly suspect, why so 
many professors of religion in this day are tossed 
to and fro, enjoy little peace and find little com- 
fort, is their ignorance on this point. They do 
not see clearly that justification is by faith without 


once more, justification by faith in Christ’s finished | the deeds of the law. 


work, without the deeds of the law. 


(To be concluded.) 








CONCERNING TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. — 


BY THE REY. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


fT is very deplorable that so many 


iP 


errors in opinion and heresies in 
4| doctrine should be afloat in God’s 
world. Perhaps, however, it would 
be more deplorable still, if we did not 
remember one fact; people generally make friends 
with a lie only because they mistake it for a true 
saying. And, more than that, masses of people 
very seldom take up a falsehood, unless they have 
begun to fecl keenly their want of a truth which it 
resembles enough to be mistaken for. If, there- 
fore, we find a heresy very widely spread, we may 
conclude that the position it occupies was pre- 
viously vacant, and that it did not really conquer 
truth, but only slipped into an empty place. 
Nearly all falsehoods bear witness to this fact. 


| 





Look, for example, at the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin Mary. That doctrine only gained 
acceptance because marriage had been previously 
degraded from its divine place,—because celibacy 
was looked upon as a vastly holier state, and 
because it seemed that the further back the pedi- 
gree of Christ could be pushed from the ordinary 
condition of humanity, the more he would be 
honoured. 

Or look at the honour paid by Romanists to the 
Virgin. It has been often remarked that this 
superstition grew as the original conception of 
our Elder Brother waxed dim. When he was felt 
to be kind, and gentle, and good—not an austere 
tyrant, but a condescending friend and Mediator 
—then the Virgin was simply the first of women. 
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But when Christ was only thought of as the rigid 
and inflexible judge,—as the sender of punishment 
to the wicked even here, and their eternal torturer 
hereafter, then, having pushed him to a distance, 
men perceived that there was room enough for 
one to stand between them and Christ, as Christ 
stood between them and God. And because the 
temper of woman seemed best adapted to supply 
what they had dropped out from Christ’s character, 
therefore a woman was promoted to the vacant 
dignity. 

Perhaps the same train of thought could be 
pushed a great deal further. Perhaps the exist- 
ence of Arianism and Socinianism became possible 
because the real humanity of Christ had become 
practically forgotten, while verbally confessed, in 
the stress laid upon his Divinity. Perhaps Chris- 
tianity is broken up into so many little sects, 
not because men are unwilling to fraternise with 
many, but because the members of our larger 
bodies are often practically wanting entirely in 
brotherly sympathy for one another. People feel 
that Christians should be friends; they do not 
find friendliness in large communities; and so 
they fall into what I, for one, believe to be a sad 
mistake, seeking to intensify their mutual charity 
by narrowing its compass, as men rake together 
the embers of a smouldering fire. 

Thus we see the truth of a saying of our Lord: 
The gates of hell do not prevail against Christ’s 
Church. Hell’s children can only occupy what 
the children of light are culpably willing to give 
up to them. 

In our time, this is a truth of no little import- 
ance to the Church. Controversy has been forced 
upon her. The unbelief and the superstition of 
her professing children have alternately alarmed 
her; and it would be sad indeed if contro- 
versialists were not forthcoming who should say 
to misguided and misguiding men, “ Behold, you 
are teaching falsehood, and not truth.” God 
forbid that reasonable and good-tempered expo- 
sures of falsehood should be under-estimated at 
such a crisis; but we want to urge the reflection 
upon all whom it may concern, that merely to 
refute error is not enough to do away with it. 
Is it sufficient for a starving man to be told that 
the food in his hand is unwholesome? Do we hot 
know that shipwrecked sailors, perishing of thirst, 
will drink salt water, although well aware that in 
a few hours it will cause them to die mad? Fresh 
water and wholesome food are better preventatives 
than cautions; and so, perhaps, the necessity for 
preaching controversy arises from the fact that we 
have not fully preached, studied, and accepted the 
positive doctrines which covered the disputed 
ground. Although Ritualism is so cunningly dis- 
tinguished from Romanism that the mere exposure 
of the latter leaves the former unrefuted, yet there 


is scarcely a trace of Ritualism in Ireland, no doubt 
because the presence of Popery throws emphasis 
upon those positive doctrines which remove all 
appetite for either one or the other. 

Hence we deduce some valuable conclusions. 
1. The safety of truth consists largely in its 
completeness. 

It is not enough to dwell upon the glorious fact 
that Christ has died for us. We must go on to 
say, “ Yea, rather he is risen again, and ever 
liveth to make intercession for us.” The priestly 
office of Christ in heaven, and his sprinkling the 
blood upon the holy places for a perpetual memo- 
rial before God, should preoccupy the place into 
which a human. priest and a human memorial 
would fain intrude themselves. 

Controversy is like an air-pump. It requires a 
costly instrument and a good deal of toil to force 
the atmosphere from a receptacle, which remains 
empty after all. But take the water of God and 
fill your vessel, and that, by its own superior 
density, will forbid the air to occupy the place. If 
one doctrine was enough to do this, God would 
never have encumbered his revelation with many- 
But’ if the Bible does not contain enough to do it, 
then we can hardly dignify it with the title of a 
revelation at all. 

2. Next to the importance of holding “ the whole 
counsel of God,” is the importance of the manner 
in which we hold it. If mere truth were as om- 
nipotent as we sometimes say, then every com- 
munity that has a Bible ought to have been 
converted long ago. The fact is that truth taught 
coldly, or held carelessly, is net true at all. Men 
put together the statement and the emotion, and, 
although one be true, the compound is wretchedly 
false. We read to our people without effect that 
speech of Paul at which Felix trembled, and that 
other, which nearly persuaded Agrippa to be a 
Christian, chiefly because we who read them are 
wanting in Paul’s fervour and Paul’s convictions. 
Then the truth not only does no good, but actually 
does harm; for it will cause the old words that 
were felt to be so dry to fall upon the ear in future 
with deadening associations, however earnest and 
heartfelt the tones in which they may then be 
breathed. So true is it that he that is not with 
Christ is against him. 

3. Again, we require to have truth stated in its 
due proportions. As well expect a man to enjoy 
health, if you hang him up by the heels, as hope 
that a system of truth will be efficacious in which 
the least important element takes the place due 
to the most vital. But how are simple-minded 
people to reduce all doctrines to their proper 
relations with each other? Scripture has dis- 
covered a beautiful and easy way out of this 
| difficulty, a difficulty which is greatly felt by 
' those who are expected to occupy the same half 
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hour, whether they speak of the healing of 
Bartimzus or the crucifixion of the Lord. The 
Bible groups all its teaching around a living 
Person; and as we fix our eyes, not on dogmas, 
but on His beloved countenance, we see them all 
arrange themselves in perfect harmony around our 
true Teacher. “In him are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge; and this I say lest 
any man should beguile you with enticing words.” 
Truth is dead truth, and cannot assert itself with 
power, words are merely words, and neither quick 
nor powerful, and dogmas are disjointed members 
without cohesion or symmetry, unless they be 
vitalised, animated, and systematised by Him who 
is pre-eminently “the Word of God.” 

See how these three principles are exemplified 
in the grand story of the Reformation. Every 
philosopher was laughing at the Papal preten- 
sions, and very few of them laughed louder than 
some of the Popes themselves; yet Rome did not 
tremble nor unsheath her “ sword of sharpness.” 
Had Luther merely said masses are deceits, trans- 
substantiation is a fable, indulgences are a refuge 
of lies, he would only have failed as signally as 
hundreds more; but because he went on to say, 


Faith will save you, the love of God operating 
through Christ is efficacious; therefore the false 
Church was shaken to its base. And, again, 
Luther was thoroughly in earnest, “like thunder,” 
as some one says, willing to go, for his doctrine, 
among devils as numerous as tiles upon the 
houses. And, finally, Luther (even in his con- 
troversial writings, which, as I have said, were 
quite necessary) spoke far less about mere dogmas 
than about that adorable and ineffable One who 
has kindled all frigid doctrine into fire, even as 
he touches the mountains and they smoke. 

Now, all this is not only wholesome doctrine, 
but also very full of comfort. We cannot all 
master the subtleties of logic, nor can ministers 
ever hope to train average congregations, or 
Sunday scholars, or families, in the way to over- 
turn heretics. But we can drop here and there 
the seed of some fine truth, which will rise up 
and pre-occupy the ground, and leave no room 
for the falsehoods to insinuate themselves instead. 
A church whose members are sound in the whole 
faith and earnest in Christian practice, is not a 
church in which grievous wolves are likely to 
effect much havoc. 











A DREAM 


7c, DREAMED that one stood by me as I slept, 
F Old, and with palsied shakings of the hand, 
Wherein a knot of ancient keys he kept, 
» Whose fashion long had perished from the 
land. 
About his hoary visage was a band, 
Which caught his peakéd chin unto his head ; 
And clad with mouldy vesture did he stand 
By me, fresh waken’d from my weary bed, 
The while my fearful heart beat not for hideous dread. 






Betwixt me and a pallid light of dawn 
His horrid shape did seem to beck away. 
Methought I rose and followed, or was drawn, 
Nor willing nor unwilling could I say ; 
And we went downward from the night and day. 
I heard a noise of waters as afar, 
And on my brow a chilling sweat of spray 
Fell, and a tumult as of windy war; 
But through the thickening dark burned one keen 
constant star. 


We came as to a prison of the dead, 
Whereat that aged man did stoop aside. 
«These have been woven by thyself,” he said ; 
And straightway me with many ropes he tied, 
And flung e down, who had him nought replied, 
But only tears and tremblings of the heart. 
With that he laughed upon my fallen pride. 
** Nov vise and free thee, stubborn as thou art ; 
None caia unbind thee here who tak’st not thine own 


OF-..Si.N, 


And then he vanished from my sight; but, lo! 
As one who dreamed a dream within a dream, 
I saw great chambers in the darkness grow, 
Which hollowed out from space and night did 
seem. 
And here and there a faint and fleeting beam 
Of light informed mine eyes of that within ; 
I saw myself, upon the ghostly gleam, 
Move through the past, from whence I did begin, 
And live my days again, repeating mirth and sin. 


I gazed in hunger for one worthy deed, 
Which might avail my bondage to undo; 
But all that richness of the past was need 
And nothingness unto my searching true. 
Nor help nor comfort was there in the view. 
But those keen cords did bite unto my bone; 
The shape grew pale with death’s approaching hue. 
“Alas!” I cried, ‘‘ what can for thee atone, 
Whom that cold touch congeals, vile as thou art, to 
stone?” 


Then One came by me, blood upon his brow, 
Blood in the trembling hollow of his hand ; 
A moment o’er my fallen state did bow, 
And touched with tears that cunning twinéd 
band. 
But straight as ropes of idly gathered sand 
Those bonds fell from me, and did hide amain. 
My heart leaped up or ever I could stand, 
And broke the spell fantastic of my brain. 





part.’ ’ 


The day was all abroad, yet dream’d I not in vain. 
J. 8. W. 
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‘Drawn by J. D. Watson.) 


‘With that he laughed upon my fallen pride.”—p. 56. 
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PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DANGLING AND ANGLING. 


a= ND the brothers did dangle after Poggi’ in 
(| a most unconscionable manner ;iand she, 
4 being no idle young lady, but:one of the 
busiest people im the parish, and having 

———™ no mind to encourage idleness: in others, 
ar really and truly did the work which they made 
the pretext of their daily visits to Delaube. 

Peggy’s:hands had gradually become:full from pick- 
ing up what-would, otherwise, have been left behind, 
and bearing: the burdens which were daily dropped by 
her feeble servitors.. Money was a scarce commodity 
at Delaube; but: then it was not the one thing need- 
ful that itis in some places. True, everything was 
going to:decay for lack of it; but there was firing in 
the wood and fish in the river, milk from the cow 
and vegetables.from the garden. They ground their 
own corn for bread, had as many chickens as they 
chose toveat, and procured other commodities, by 
the primitive process of barter, at the village shop ; 
but all this demanded labour, and. both Tammas 
and Jean were growing unequal to the demand. 
The former worked the agricultural department, 
raising the corn for: meal and the: grass and turnips 
for the cow; but the duties of the latter were multi- 
farious. » Her first breakdown was at the needlework. 
She had mended her master’s silk or woollen hose, and 
his fine ruffled shirts, till her old eyes ached again. 
Thanks to her now disused wheel, which stood in a 
corner of the kitchen, there was ample material for 
most household needs, and here were a pair of 
bright eyes and helpful hands to’ knit, or sew in her 
stead. So Peggy knitted winter hose, and made'and 
mended, through the-long winter evenings, by the 
light of the tallow candles set im ancient silver 
candlesticks; and with her grandfather's 'eyés fixed on 
her downcast face.» Then she took the chickens into 
her charge;‘and, lastly, the making up of the butter, 
and all the lighter work of the dairy, fell into her 
hands. 

The only: work ‘6f-hers in. which her grandfather 
would take-atlively interest, though he watched her 
in all, was ‘her fishing. The details of her sport would 
rouse him from ‘his lethargy as nothing else would. 
He made;Tammas bring down a rod-and)line of his 
own, andhe himself;with trembling hands, put them 
in order for her. »‘He knew that Tammas was not to 
be trusted with a hook, for the sake of his own and 
his neighbours’ flesh. But Peggy could really bring 
home a dish of trout, though she never overcame a 
certain repugnance to kill the shining creatures as 
they quivered on the grass; and she continued to 
fish, not for the pleasure, but the profit of it, as 
it supplied an additional dish much prized by Jean 
on ker own, but especially on her master’s account. 
Peggy would have to tell the old man the very stone 
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|} her how:to dress and when to use. 


where a fine one: had been hooked, and the fly that 
had caught him, and which he himself had taught 
The stream was 
famous for its salmon; and once, with the assistance 
of Tammas, Peggy had landed her fish ; and more than 
once, but for the breaking of the line, which she ran 
and twisted round a tree for the purpose, the fish 
would have dragged her: into the depths of the 
Strathie Pool. 

Now, if there were rufilés:'to ‘be mended, there sat 
Archie and Sandie, in the summer-house, among the 
cabbages’ and goéoseberries; chattering away, with 
those curved backs of theirs,and mouths and eyes of 
utter fascination, . If there was fruit to be. picked, 
there were three pairs of hands at it in the hot after- 
noon, for Jean did not. hoid to gathering it with the 
dew:for her jams and jellies. She looked rather 
‘glam when they invaded. the dairy, where they were 
a complete hindrance ; but, on the other hand, Tam- 
mas profited largely by their help. They would set 
to work and repair ‘a fence in workman-like fashion, 
and their own mother: would not have known them 
while they cut a field of-grass, or dug out a great 
plot of potatoes, under Peggy’s superintendence. 

Often, too, they brought their books into the wood, 
and would have made:a mere pretence of reading, 
except for Peggy’s presence; but she sat there, a 
silent: monitress, busily engaged in drawing from 
Nature.’ It had. grown. imto a passion with her, to 
trace the minute and varied loveliness of every tender 
wilding that grew about her, and the visible progress 
of her skill was the most exciting stimulus to exertion 
they. had ever felt. 

Of course they fished! together, and.these were the 
times of keenest enjoyment to all three. On a cool, 
cloudy afternoon they would meet at Strathie Pool, 
where the water, having run its most rugged course, 
collected in a great granite basin to flow out smoothly 
into a clearer channel along the Strath. Then they 
would pass down stream as‘far as they wished, and 
fish up to and beyond the pool. 

They had been at it for hours, on such an after- 
noon;’and had been more than usually successful. 
They were, indeed, about to leave off for the day, and 
were lazily fishing towards Delaube by way of secing 
Peggy home. “Archie carried her basket, while Sandie 
bore the fruits of his own and his brother’s labours on 
his back. They came toa tempting spot, where the 
trout were leaping every minute, and Sandie lay down 
flat on the bank and took a last throw, while Archie 
and Peggy stepped out on a ledge of granite to have 
a better chance. Peggy had been first on the ledge 
and she sprang lightly to another, which took her 
nearly into the middle of the stream. There she 
stood, mirrored in the glassy pool, which was dimpled 
by the leaping fish, and darkened by the fantastic 
cloud-shadows. Suddenly she gave a little cry, her 





line tightened and began to run off the reel. 
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“Tt’s a salmon!” cried Archie, whisking in his own 
line, and flinging his rod and basket on the grass, 

hen jumping into the water to Peggy’s assistance. 

She gave up her rod into his hands, and followed 
him in his series of leaps to the bank. 

“We'll have a run for it before we land this 
fellow,” he cried, as the line ran out rapidly, and he 
began to rush along the rugged bank, wooded at this 
part to the water’s edge. 

Sandie drew in and prepared to follow. ‘I would 
rather sit down and wait for you here,” said Peggy, 
who had had several hours’ scrambling already. 
‘Don’t come back if he takes you far. I can go 
home if you are long of coming.” 

‘With the last sentence, she had had to raise her 
voice after her companions, and their shouts in 
reply came from a growing distance as she threw 
herself on the bank to wait. 

She had scarcely seated herself, when she was 
startled by a voice from above, with the unusual 
accost—* Miss Oglivie, of Delaube, I believe?” 

She looked up, and close to her, on the slope above, 
stood a young man, leaning hand and foot against a 
tree to keep himself upright. He was like no one she 
had ever seen before. Grace and elegance were not 
native to the soil of that region, though there were 
nobler things that were. 

“That is my name,” said Peggy, gravely, rising to 
her feet. 

“TI have been looking on at your sport,” he said, 
“and you see I have guessed rightly. Miss Janet 
Oglivie told me I was sure to find you in the wood. 
If Thad not, I was coming on to Delaube. I have come 
to claim cousinship, which counts to the fortieth degree 
in this part of the country.” He held out his hand. 

In it Peggy placed hers frankly, but still gravely. 

“Why do you never go near the old ladies down 
yonder?” he went on; “they would be glad to see 
you now and then, I should think.” 

The tears started to Peggy’s eyes, and the colour 
deepened on her cheeks, as she answered, “I will 
never go there again.” 

* Margery is rather terrible, I own,” he said, “ and 
I believe she frightened you. She has a dreadful 
notion that we are a doomed race, we Oglivies, and 
must suffer for the sins of our fathers to the fourth 
generation. We are only the third, you know. And so 
she thinks she is working out the decrees of Provi- 
dence by helping to keep us as miserable as possible.” 

“But you don’t believe in it,” said Peggy, witha 
smile; ‘at least, not in that way?” 

“Not exactly,” he replied; “ and yet I’ve had my 
share of the punishment in being sent into the 
world a poor man. I suspect we both suffer for the 
sins of our fathers in that respect.” 

“But I do not suffer; I am not punished,” she 
answered, earnestly ; “I am very happy, God is very 
good,” she lowered her voice at the close of her little 
speech, half in reverence, half as unused to give 
expression to such thoughts. Her companion, in the 
meanwhile, perusing her face with curiosity and 
interest, mingled with amusement. 


“Well, you may have escaped,” he continued, “ but 
it’s more than I have. I wonder you don’t go and 
see the old ladies though. They’ve an awful time of 
it, shut up with an idiot in that dismal hole. It 
would soon make an idiot of me, I know.” 

“T cannot go to them,” said Peggy, softly; “they 
do not want we, and they turned my mother from 
their doors. J] did not know that when I went before.” 

*T did not know it either,” he replied; “indeed, I 
know very little of the family history, or of the 
family either. But we must be friends,” he added, 
with emphasis on the we. 

Just then they caught a glimpse of the returning 
anglers, and Archie and Sandie, shouting, dolefully, 
“We've lost the game! he’s got off with the hook!” 
came up breathless. Shyness was not one of their 
faults—that generally belongs to quicker and more 
sensitive natures—but they hung back a little when 
they saw a fine gentleman talking to their companion. 

Peggy lost no time in introducing them; only she 
hesitated at the word “cousin,” and looked up for 
the name of her kinsman. 

“Captain Oglivie,” he said, graciously, and both 
the youths made an awkward bow. 

Archie was proceeding to lift Peggy’s basket and 
rod, when the captain interfered with a polite, “ Allow 
me to carry them,” which made the poor fellow stand 
back, somewhat abashed. 

«Perhaps we had better go home,” said Sandie, and 
as there seemed to be a general acquiescence in the 
proposal, Peggy shook hands with her old friends 
and walked up the hill with the new one. They spoke 
very little by the way, and at the garden gate the 
captain delivered up the rod and basket, and pleaded 
the lateness of the hour as a reason for not going up 
to the house. He took Peggy’s little hand at parting, 
and carried it gallantly to his lips, and repeating, “ We 
must be friends,” left her blushing and trembling at 
the gate. 





CHAPTER X. 
A DISH OF FISH. 

As Peggy turned into the garden walk, she caught 
sight of Jean, standing with her straight old back 
against the doorpost. Her blue checked apron was 
thrown over one red, wrinkled arm, so as to form a 
bag, in which revolved a ball of worsted, which she 
was rapidly transforming into strong winter hose. She 
knitted quite mechanically, needing neither eyes nor 
brain for her work, so that she saw her young mistress 
as soon as she entered the path. The old woman did 
not move; Peggy would have been ashamed if she had 
offered to come and carry the basket. 

She advanced up the walk slowly, and flung it down 
at the old woman’s feet, who, seeing it look satis- 
factorily heavy, picked it up and carried it within. 

“You're late,” she said, “ but you hav’na come 
empty handed;” and she proceeded to take down a 
dish and count out the spoil. 

But Peggy stood abstracted, and as if she neither 
saw nor heard; then she said, abruptly, “That was 
| Captain Oglivie, Jean.” 
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“What was Captain Oglivie?” queried the old 
woman, looking up with an air of astonishment. 

“The gentleman who came to the gate with me,” 
answered Peggy. 

“I saw nae gentleman!” said Jean, who looked 
as if her young mistress had lost her senses. 

“But he is a gentleman and my cousin,” said 
Peggy, still thinking she must have seen him, which 
she had not, for he had retreated just as she turned 
her head in his direction. 

“Where fell ye in wi’ him?” asked Jean, with 
some asperity. 

“ At the fishing,” answered the girl, not in the least 
resenting the tone, which was habitual to that 
privileged person. 

“ And the Grants were with you?” Jean put in. 

Peggy assented, and the old woman entered on a 
keen cross-examination. 

«What was he like?” was her next question. 

Peggy tried toremember. She had a vivid enough 
image in her own mind, but she found it difficult to 
convey it in detail to another. 

It flashed through Jean’s mind that the girl’s 
father might have wandered into the neighbourhood, 
and sought to see her in this way, so she went on 
with her catechism. 

“Was he young ?” 

“Not very.” Peggy meant not so young as herself 
or her companions. In Jean’s eyes Louis Oglivie 
would still have been young. 

“Was he fair ?” 

«T am not sure,” was the answer. 

‘* Has he blue eyes?” 

“T don’t know in the least,” said Peggy, laughing ; 
« but he is tall—as tall as gran’papa must have been 
—and his face is clear, so clear that you do not notice 
the colour of his hair or his eyes.” 

Jean knew at once that this could not be Mr. Louis, 
changed as might be the sunny curls, and fruit-like 
tints of the face she had adored in its bright boy- 
hood. 

“T ken nae such Captain Oglivie,” she said, tartly, 
as she laid the trout, tenderly, side by side in the 
dish; “but if I were you Id hae little to do with 
any Oglivie of them.” 

She had dismissed the subject. ‘“'They’re bonnie 
beasties,’ she murmured, greatly mollified, as she 
contemplated the heap on the platter. 

But Peggy returned to the charge. “I had better 
tell gran’papa about him,” she said. 

“You had better no,” was the reply. ‘‘ He’s more 
than ordinar’ ill. He’s been mutterin’ to himsel’ the 
whole afternoon; if ye were to say anything to 
*mind him o’ the old troubles, I would na’ answer for 
the consequences: another stroke would clean kill 
him, and ye might bring it on.” 

“Oh, Jean!” cried the girl, reproachfully. 

“ Weel, weel, lassie, gang and show him the bonnie 
creatures, and that’ll please him,” said the old 
woman, coaxingly. 

Peggy threw aside her hat, pushed back her clus- 
tered curls, and taking the dish in her two hands, 





went up-stairs to present her offering to her grand. 
father. 

The old man was seated in his chair in the attitude 
of one who seeks warmth from a sinking fire; his 
stately figure was bent, his white locks, escaping 
from his black velvet cap, lay on his shoulders. 
Something of awe and of desolation struck the girl 
with a sudden, sharp pang of pity, as she saw him 
thus. He sat erect at her approach, looking sternly 
indifferent till he saw who it was. She had often 
acted the little scene before ; such acts of grace came 
quite naturally from her, due, perhaps, to the slight 
strain of French blood in her veins. She went down 
on her knees on the hearth-rug and playfully held up 
the dish, but with a new, womanly tenderness in her 
smile and attitude, which unconsciously penetrated 
the old man’s heart. 

“Very good sport, little one,” he said, looking at 
her with a wan smile. 

“Yes,” she answered; “and we nearly caught a 
salmon besides. I had him, but Archie Grant let him 
off, after a short run. I was tired and the ground was 
rough, so I did not follow. There’s Jean, waiting to 
take possession of them,” she added, as the white 
cap of Mistress Jean appeared at the door. 

Peggy rose and handed out the fish to the old 
servant, and then, shutting the door, came back and 
sat down on a low stool at her grandfather’s feet. 

If she had purposed to divert his mind from the 
madness of contemplating the misery of the past, she 
could not have done anything wiser than simply sit 
there in silence. She did not know it; but he looked 
at her and was comforted. Sitting there, helpless 
and alone, he devised experiments of torture for him- 
self; no longer raving at the untimely death of his 
body, with the greater calmness which time had 
brought, he believed himself to be growing incapable 
of thought or feeling, condemned to die a living 
death, mentally as well as bodily. In order to test 
its progress it was that he inflicted these self- 
tortures. He would call up the saddest and wildest 
scenes of his wild and disappointed life, wherewith to 
harrow his soul: the parting with the wife of his 
youth, whom he had loved with growing passion, and 
whom Peggy often reminded him of; the death of 
his wild kinsman; the desertion he had suffered; 
the. evidence of baseness in the son he had reared; 
the terrible contrast between the power and promise 
of his youth, and the feebleness and helplessness of 
his age, from which had departed all strength and 
blessing, and love and honour. 

After he had looked at her a while, he broke the 
silence, saying, “You'll be leaving me some day, 
little one.” 

Peggy started and drew nearer at the unusual 
speech. Like all she did, the unconscious movement 
was quicker than speech in its expression of her 
thought. She laid her head against his knee with a 
caressing toueh. 

“You like me a little, I think,” he said, laying 
thin hand on her head, and speaking with the self- 
restraint of his race in matters of affection. 
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“Oh, not a little, if you will only let me,” cried 
Peggy, looking up in his face earnestly. 

Her more demonstrative nature craved for some 
utterance, and suffered from its repression. At the 
game time it had too much depth to exhaust itself 
in the process, as shallow natures do. 

“No, no, little one, I don’t want much from you,” 
he answered, mournfully. “I did but waste what 
was mine, and I have nothing to give you in return. 
No, no, I do not want too much from you. You will 
leave me some day; if I go first, it’s little enough 
you will have. This place is all that’s left of a 
wasted inheritance. You'll give it, and your name 
some day, to a better man than ever owned either.” 

“ Dinna speak that way,” said Peggy, weeping and 
taking to Scotch to express her emotion; “I'll never 
leave you !” 

Just then Jean entered with the silver candlesticks 
and made the usual preparations for tea. She left 
the door open and bustled in and out, and Peggy 
withdrew to a little distance. The smell of the trout 
came up from the kitchen; the little babble of meal- 
time talk began, and life seemed to divide itself 
in two. Would there come a time to her, thought 
the eager-hearted girl, throbbing with all intense 
though vague emotion, when life would consist for 
the most part in caring for itself, and a dish of fish 
be more to her than beauty, and love, and joy? Poor 
grandpapa! poor Jean! mournful and awful age. 





CHAPTER XI. 
REASONS FOR RETICENCE. 

Wuewn Archie and Sandie Grant parted reluctantly 
from Peggy and her new-found friend, instead of 
turning their faces steadily homeward, they began 
perversely to loiter by the way. Archie took to 
whistling and thrashing the stream in a meaningless 
fashion, and Sandie pulled his book out of his pocket 
and began to read. They knew it was high time to 
be home, for the last red streak had died out of the 
sky and from the river, and yet they lingered, and 
neither said one word to the other on the subject of 
their thoughts. Star after star, began to glimmer in 
the pools. It was dusk among the trees, and the 
moths and bats were flitting and fluttering. 

“We're dreadful late,” said Sandie, breaking 
silence at length, and looking full in his brother’s 
face with a comical expression of chagrin. 

Archie burst out laughing. He saw his own mood 
reflected there, and its ridiculous aspect struck him; 
the other smiled. ‘Come on,” he said, and with his 
hand on Sandie’s shoulder quickened his pace. 

[t seemed as though the brothers understood each 
other perfectly, without the help of words, for they 
reached home, walking very fast at last, without 
further colloquy. 

The evening meal—a sort of heavy tea, to which 
the lads had been expected—had been long disposed 
cf, and had not been suffered to remain on the table, 
in comfortable discomfort, as easy-going Mr. Grant 
suggested. It had been duly cleared off, and had to 





be duly brought in again, with an amount of delay 
and trouble calculated to dismay and deter a de- 
linquent. This would have been the case had the 
delinquency extended to minutes instead of hours, 
as in the present instance. It had been the doctor’s 
own lot to realise the solemnity of such a meal, and 
Mrs. Grant had just been talking to him very 
seriously about the necessity for maintaining dis- 
cipline in his family; but as the second edition of 
tea was ordered, he judiciously made his escape— 
certainly an unfair proceeding on his part. 

«What has kept you so late?” was their mother’s 
greeting. “ We waited for you as long as we pos- 
sibly could. I wonder hunger did not drive you home. 
I'm sure you're impatient enough when you're here. 
It was anything but right,” she added, in a tone of 
vexation, “‘for Peggy Oglivie to be out till this time, 
and I mean to tell her so.” 

This little sentence, in the tail of her speech, 
carried the sting, as she meant it to do; but she was 
not quite prepared for the result. 

“Mother,” said Archie, resentfully—more resent- 
fully than ever she had heard one of her sweet- 
blooded lads speak in his life—“ you're no right to 
say that; it was no blame of hers.” 

“No! If she bade you jump into Strathie Pool, 
and you were fool enough to get drowned for your 
pains, it would be no fault of hers.” 

“Mother,” interposed Sandie, mildly, but in an 
injured tone, “Peggy went home long ago, and 
we've been idling down the water all the time,” 

At this point the doctor thought fit to re-enter, 
and make a diversion in order to restore the good 
humour of the party, never very difficult, under the 
most. aggravated circumstances. He did not know 
that it was more difficult than it had ever been 
before. 

“What have you been about, youngsters?” he 
said; “caught half the trout in the river, eh ?” 

Amid unwonted and puzzling gloom, Sandie an. 
swered, “Caught plenty, papa, but lost a salmon.” 

“Ha! ha!” broke out the misled man, “lost a 
salmon! is that it? lost what ye never found, Most 
men lose in that way, and think themselves ill-used 
mortals enough. He led you a pretty chase, I dare 
say,” he added, willing to open the way for what 
seemed a valid excuse. 

“That wasn’t what kept us,” said scrupulous 
Sandie. “ Peggy hooked him, and he enly took us on 
about half a mile, and then gave us the slip.” 

The erratic doctor again departed, rubbing his 
hands, and not inclined for further investigation. 
Mrs. Grant took up her needlework in silent dis- 
pleasure, and the lads, notwithstanding the dis- 
comfort which they felt, fell to work voraciously on 
the oaten cake, the fresh butter, and new-laid eggs 
of the repast. Not a word, however, was said about 
the stranger. 

After the meal came family worship, and nothing 
was ever discussed after that. The doors were 
locked, and the household retired to rest. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE USEFUL HOLIDAY. 






RELL, what did mother say: are we to 
'@) have a half-holiday or not? Make 
haste, can’t you, Willy, and tell us!” 

| Willy was very young, and very fat, 
and very deliberate in all his movements; 
he was, besides, the smallest of all the children in 
the schoolroom, and yet, when any favour was to be 
asked of the higher powers, Willy was invariably the 
public messenger. His father and mother had given 
him, in consequence, the name of the “ Solicitor- 
general;” and a capital solicitor he made, seldom 
failing in any suit he took in hand. But he came up 
the three steps leading to the schoolroom unusually 
slowly this morning, and did not answer his elder 
brother’s question till he had been dragged into the 
centre of the room and given a very mild shake to 
help out his words. 

“ Speak up now, Willy, that’s a good boy: did she 
say yes, or no?” : 

“At first she said no,” replied Willy, gravely; 
“that she could not give two half-holidays in one 
week. But when I told her that you all promised 
you would try and be useful, she laughed, and said 
she would see this once what a useful holiday was 
like, and so we are to have it.” 

“Bravo, Willy—three cheers for the Solicitor- 
general! You are a splendid boy for begging!” and 
Jack, seizing his younger brother by both his fat 
arms, swung him across his shoulders, and carried 
him in triumph round the room. 

«“ That will do now,” he cried, setting him down on 
the rug in front of the fire, “for we must all begin 
and think of some sort of game that will be at the 
same time both tremendously jolly and useful.” 

, Let us weed our flower-beds, they are full of 
groundsel,” suggested Bessie. 

“ Weed flower-beds! did any one ever hear such a 
stupid proposition ?—to stoop all day in the sun, 
and break our backs into the bargain !” 

“Well, let us cover the jam-pots for mamma; she 
was saying last night how glad she would be if they 
were all finished and put by in the store-room.” 

“That’s not a bad idea,” replied Jack, a little 
dubiously ; “‘but don’t you think we might strike out 
something with more fun in it? Come, Willy, what 
do you propose? As you got us the holiday you 
ought to speak first.” 

“I know,” replied Willie, thoughtfully; “let's 
blow bubbles.” 

A general shout of laughter greeted the Solicitor- 
general’s suggestion. 

Dora, at length, was the one to start the very 
useful plan which they all, save Bessie, agreed at once 
to carry into execution. 

“I know a splendid way of being useful. I have 
read heaps of things like it in books. Let’s go down 
to old Kate’s room in the yard, and light her fire and 
boil her kettle, and make her tea, and haye every- 





thing delightfully comfortable for her when she comes 
home from town in the evening. And we might 
bake her a cake, too, and put currants in it.’ 

“Oh, jolly!” cried Jack; “I'll blow the bellows 
strong, Willie will put the kettle on, and we'll all 
have tea.” 

Old Kate, whose interests the children had taken 
so suddenly to heart, was an infirm old woman, who, 
having been a servant for forty years in their father’s 
family, had been given a comfortable room and 
kitchen in the farmyard, where she lived in ease, 
having no heavier occupation than gathering the 
eggs from the hen-house, and superintending the 
hatching and rearing of the young broods of fowl. 

But every Saturday, like the children, she had 
a half-holiday, and went to see her son, who was 
coachman to a gentleman living in the town. She 
had not, as you may imagine, much moncy to spare, 
yet sheseldom returned from this pilgrimage without 
a bag of gingerbread nuts or sweetmeats hidden in 
the folds of her great market-cloak. 

The children were not long in putting on their 
hats and cloaks, and dashing down the terraces 
towards the farmyard, which was completely hidden 
from the house by a grove of beech-trees. 

The first sudden chill was given to their useful 
plan by finding the door of Kate’s room locked; the 
second, by the discovery that all the flour which Dora 
had coaxed from the cook had poured eut through a 
hole in the cloth in which she had carried it, and left 
a long white snow track from the house door to the 
yard. 

‘ Aint you a stupid, just!” cried Jack, angrily ; but 
the next moment, discovering the key of Kate’s door 
shining under the threshold beneath which she had 
hidden it, his vexation gave way to triumph. 

“Now for it, boys and girls! where are we to 
begin to be useful?” and Jack looked round the neat 
room, adorned with pretty prints, and on whose 
shelves were ranged in orderly state a set of real 
china cups and saucers, given to the old woman by 
her son. 

“Let us begin by the fire,” cried Dora; “I know 
where she keeps her faggots.” 

“And here’s the bellows,” cried Willy, dragging 
forth an implement nearly as large as himself from 
beneath the table. “I'll blow the bellows and make 
smoke.” 

“Oh, is it not delightful, being useful!” cried Dora, 
crushing the wood by handfuls into the empty grate; 
“it’s the best fun we ever had.” 

Soon the fire was blazing up the chimney, the coal 
crackling, and the kettle singing; while Willie blew 
the bellows as if his life depended on his energy. 

“Now let us lay the table, and set the tea-things,” 
suggested Dora, “we can get down those lovely red- 
and-white cups and plates, and make everything 
look as grand as possible,” 
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“ Gorgeous—perfectly gorgeous!” cried Jack, as 
a)l the arrangements were completed. ‘“ Why Queen 
Victoria might come and drink tea with Kate to 
night, she is so grand. Willie, why do you keep 
on blowing the bellows at that rate?” 

“Because it is so very useful,” replied Willie, 


with the most perfect simplicity; “and besides, I | 


like the way it breathes through its nose.” 

“Well, leave its nose alone now, and hie off to the 
house instead, Solicitor-general, and get the cook to 
give us some more flour for a cake; she will give it 


to you, if you ask her: and if you carry it down ina 


jug it won’t spill.” 

«“ And now let some one else go off to the garden, 
and get some flowers te stick in this mug on the 
table,” continued Jack, authoritatively. “I say, 
where’s Bessie ?” 

“Bessie did not come down,” answered Dora, 
quickly. 
taking out the paper for covering the jam. Isn’t she 


a goose, to lose all this fun? Ill go now and get the 


flowers, and you can make the tea.” 

“ All right! T’ll rummage for the tea-caddy, and 
mind you bring back a good bunch.” 

In about ten minutes Dora returned, with a 
handful of geraniums and other flowers, which she 
had plucked at random, hither and thither, in the 
conservatory. 
door, looking considerably less bright than when she 
had left him. 

“I say, here’s a nice business,” he cried. ‘“ Willy 
left the bellows sticking in the fire, and it’s all come 
unglued and dropped in two;.‘and. when I tried to 
pull out the nose, I burned both my fingers, and 
they’re smarting like fun.” 

“Dear, dear! how stupid of him!” replied Dora. 

«And while I was looking for the tea-caddy, the 


kettle boiled over, and the whole floor is in a swim | 


of water.” 

“Never mind that; we can dry it up with rubbers. 
I know where Kate keeps her rubbers.” 

“ How dirty the flags are,” cried Dora, looking at 
the rubbers as she squeezed the water out of them. 
“TI say, Jack, let’s wash Kate’s floor for her—that 
would be really useful.” 

“You may if you like,” replied Jack, “but my 
fingers are burning like two coals.” 


Dora tucked up her sleeves, poured the kettle of | 


boiling water into a large tub, and went out to the 
pump for some cold water to cool it with. When 
she returned, Jack’s face had fallen considerably 
lower. 

“Now what do you think has happened?” he 
cried. 

“ What ?” asked Dora, appalled. 

“The whole thing has gone over, body and bones, 
and every cup and saucer and plate is smashed, and 
the teapot, too, into the bargain,” 

At this moment the doorway was darkened, and 
both the children looked up. There stood poor old 
Kate, in her long cloth cloak and poke bonnet, in an 
attitude of horrified surprise. 


“TI saw her going into mamma’s room, and | 


But she found Jack standing at the 





“ Mercy on me! mercy on me this day! what has 
happened? look at all my beautiful china broken 
in pieces! Master Jack, Master Jack, what has 
happened ?” 
| Jack stared at Dora; Dora stared at Jack. Both 
blushed very red; but neither answered. 

Again the doorway was darkened, and the children, 
looking up, grew redder still. It was their mother, 
holding poor little Willy by the hand, his face and 
hair covered with flour, and his fingers cut and 
bleeding. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Jack?” she 
| asked, looking bewilderedly around her. “When I 
| came in from driving, I found poor little Willy lying 
'on the ground at the foot of the terrace, erying, with 

a broken jug in his hand. I asked him where you 
| were, and what you were doing, and he said you 
| were doing useful things down at Kate’s cottage.” 
“And so—we—we—were—trying—to be useful,” 
| sobbed Dora, covering her face with her hands. 
| Mrs. Garrett looked at the broken china on the 
| floor—the faggots scattered about—the house linen 
| in.a, wet heap by the fire—the bellows on the hearth, 
| the snout still sticking in the fire, and the splendid 
, hothouse flowers, cast in a crushed heap upon a 
| chair. 
| “Tam afraid, judging by all I see around me, 
you have scarcely succeeded, children, in your endea- 
vours. It will take many weeks’ pocket-money, and 
' @ great many good marks, to make up for the results 
| of this useful holiday. I can quite believe, how- 
| ever,” she continued, kindly, “that neither of you 
| began this exploit with the intention of being so 

mischievous ; indeed, I feel sure you did intend to 
| be useful.” 

“We did indeed, mother,” pleaded both the 
children, humbly. 

“T think I can show you why you failed,” replied 
| Mrs. Garrett; “you tried to make amusement come 
| first, and usefulness second. Now, if you had only 
| looked around you at home, how many really useful 
| things you might have found to do—in how many 
| different ways you might have helped me in the 
, house. I was really in hopes that, on my return 
| from driving, I should have found your flower-beds 
| weeded; the jam cevered; or some of you helping 
| nurse to take care of the little ones. Poor Bessie 

alone has proved herself deserving of another holi- 
day, by really trying to do what she knew would 
give others pleasure, and save them both trouble 
and time. She did not try to make her own pleasure 
‘and fun come first in the duty she undertook, yet 
now she is feeling a thousand times happier than 
either of you.” 

The children could not but agree in their hearts in 
every word that their mother said. They again 
besought Kate’s pardon, which was not withheld, 
and went home sad enough; but, in the end, the 
lesson proved a useful one, as it taught both Dora 
and Jack that they need not go beyond the circle of 
their own house and home to find the means of doing 
good, or of spending a useful holiday. 
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